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INTRODUCTION 


The scope of the study 


l '< t Uiix hook is a small, short-lived state formation on 

**• * ’ "" 1,1 *<«■ Nt-a coast in the period 1906-1934. The Idrfsi 

• i was set up by Muhammad al-ldrisl, a great-grand- 

" . w ' 11 nineteenth-century Sufi teacher Ahmad b. 

1 '''' .. •'» vrr y existence presents a remarkable case of 

' .. vt M» originating from within a Sufi framework. 

1 •• I'uipoM* <>l the book is twofold. Its first aim is to present 

'it.., ..i ihe Idris! state—from its origins to its final collapse 

". I".. objective of this study is to present the history 

"" ' l H >IMcal entity—a state in the period around the 

• '• « VN mill Win 






. .. . "*>Jective is to point to factors which led to the 

• Hu Mi HI slate, and to those which led to its downfall In 

" ' ' . . . *'"" I V '<» ^ fruitful, it is necessary first to make a 

... . "'<• factors that will be discussed. In the case of 

.. " '* possible to identify three sets of factors 

i 1 ‘ • '• ' l* 1,1 in shaping its history. 

' ''.111 III. history ofa political entity is evidently shaped by 

.. events. In the case of the Idrisi state, both 

' " ..I..International factors played a role in its brief 

•» ' " "uson, it is necessary to investigate the history 
' 1 . "K«''isl the background of the political history 

nei al political scene of the period. 

" ,My ..to legitimize its existence, a state must be 

..biological foundation. In the Muslim world 

' "•historically tended to be linked to the religion 
,M * S **^t*. like many of the contemporary state 

.. Arabian Peninsula, arose out of a particular 

' ... . system. What is extraordinary about the 

I 
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CHAPTER ONE 


IdrisI state is that its founder came from a particular Sufi tradi¬ 
tion, rather than from a sect or subdivision of Islam. Thus, the 
history of the IdrisI state and of the religious heritage which 
constituted its basis, is also the history of this Sufi tradition and 
specifically the possible preconditions for political activism 

embodied in it. ... ,, 

Thirdly, in order to attain leadership, a potential ruler will 

have to rely, in addition to the ideological aspect, on his own 
charisma and prestige. This is what we may call the personal 
factor which plays a role in the history of the IdrisI state. 
Muhammad al-ldrisl claimed his position as a political leader 
with reference to his noble descent and the prestigious position of 
his family. Thus, the history of the IdrisI state is also the history 
of the IdrisI family in c Aslr, and their position in the wider Idrisi 
network and the Muslim world as a whole. 


The framework 

The thesis that is the basis for this book was conceived of within 
the framework of an ongoing series of Sufi studies at the 
University of Bergen, focusing on the so-called Neo-Suti 
orders of the nineteenth century. This research has resulted in 
several works, particularly on the orders derived from the tntlu 

ential Sufi teacher Ahmad b. Idris of Morocco. 

The present work deals less with Sufism as such, and more 
with political activism in a turbulent phase of world history. Neo 
Sufi orders have in many instances played important roles m 
modem history; best known is probably the SanQsiyya of North 
Africa which led the resistance against European encroachment in 
the Sahara. In these instances a religious structure (the brother 
hood) is transformed into a political one; the Sufi order turns into 
a movement that has been described as proto-nationalist in 


R S O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint. Ahmad Ibn Idris and the Idrisi 
Tradition , London 1990; ‘All Salih Karrar. The Sufi brotherhoods in 
the Sudan , London 1992; Einar Thomassen and Bernd Radtke^( eds • 
The Letters of Ahmad Ibn Idris , London 1993 and Knut S. Vik0r. Sufi 
and Scholar on the Desert Edge . Muhammad b. c Ali al-Sanusi and his 

Brotherhood, London 1995. 
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m,. » .in 111 .my similarities between the Sanusiyya of North 
S' • *•••! tin blrisl state of c AsTr. Yet, there are also funda- 

• .1 MH< h in rs, and it is precisely these differences which 
. *Im ItuMi assumption behind this study. The Sanusiyya 

ht|*hl\ «m git i lifted, hierarchical religious order before it 

. . • m Mstancc movement; before the organisation took 

, lull .1 turn lions; In contrast, the Adarisa of c AsIr in die 
• • iiimy never established any organisation; 2 there was 

iMi.i. i) and no defined hierarchy, no widespread 
• • • i| ii. iiltm.il communities comparable to those of the 

* • • t , , i i mum i|nrntly, Idris! activism in early twentieth- 
A*tii was not a case where an already established 
•'» 1 • •• • look up resistance against the Ottomans, instead 

immi » mi» lit was formed there and then, in the course of 
i • * *•». .1 ly live years (1907-12). The result was not a Sufi 

' * I bill a broml alliance based on specific mutual 

.hpiotiH political movement resembling more the 

* .••■•Ii i movements of today than the Sanusiyya. As a 

i. I the above assumption—that the Idris! movement 

' •* • *bno t |loin the start a political and not a religious 

• * * * * ty will seek to identify the factors contributing to 

1 "*.l tall mI ilu Idris! state in c AsIr. 

11 I* . i. isMiniption that Muhammad al-Idris! operated 
1 •», inh paiadigm is only partly satisfactory. It does not 

• • •*»* " • • why the Idris! family, and not any other influen- 

•" * ... I* uli i, lose to political leadership in c As!r. In this 

•" II..hi .1 lake into account two aspects of the heritage 

1 • 1 n ' btion its teachings and the considerable prestige 

I Mi tin Muslim world. 

M »• " bhi|oi oi Ahmad b. Idris (as well as those of other 
' * ... ‘miIis such as Ahmad al-Tijanl) have often 

i ili. *»;at AilArixa (the plural of Idris!) is used to refer to 

"I Itai Idris, without implying anything about a 

' " '"*» " forli/n I his should not be confused with the term 

'•In • •* ' h ihIi'h to vmimis tariqas founded after the death of Ibn 

. » m . r ■ >.-ii 1 1y My his dccendants. This is consistent with the 

Im tit* mm Miiployrd by O’ Fahey in Enigmatic Saint , see pp. 

* * 
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been said to contain some sort of precondition towards political 
activism, and that they in this sense represented a break with 
earlier Sufi tradition. This assumption stems largely from the 
explicit activism of the Idrisi-derived orders, but the alleged link 
between teachings and action is not wholly clear. In the case of 
the IdrisI state, it may be argued that after two generations of 
quietism (in the time of the son and grandson of Ibn Idris), there 
came a leader who was willing and able to put into practice the 
activism embodied in the tradition. Because of this argument, an 
account of the political activism of Muhammad al-ldrisl must 
consider the heritage of which he was a part in order to establish 
the basis of his activism. 

Lineage and personal descent has always been important in 
the Islamic world, and more often than not, the prestige linked to 
descent has had religious connotations, thus often within Sufism. 
This is the case with the Adarisa family of c Asir, who were 
bound to enjoy considerable prestige due to their ancestor’s 
status as religious reformer, Sufi shaykh or even saint (in addi¬ 
tion comes the Idrisls widely-acknowledged status as ashraf 
(descendants of the Prophet). In order to examine the rise to 
political leadership by a descendant of Ibn Idris, one must consi¬ 
der the prestige of the family from which he sprang. It will also 
be evident, when we examine the history of the Adarisa of c Asfr, 
that they maintained continuous contact with their relatives on the 
opposite side of the Red Sea. On the basis of this, I have chosen 
to focus also on the history of the Idrisi family before the times 
of Muhammad al-ldrisl to seek the factors which made Idrisi 
leadership in c Asir possible. 


The sources 

There is no immediate lack of sources concerning the Idrisi state 
of c AsTr. We possess enough primary sources to create a quite 
detailed picture of the history of the state, both in Arabic and 
European languages. As for nineteenth-century c Asir, there exist 
some primary accounts written by British observers and secon¬ 
dary literature by Arab scholars, but none of these provide any 
information on the two generations after the great shaykh, 
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b> Idr,s - Such ln formation could perhaps be obtained 
from documents now in possession of the Adarisa of Luxor in 
Egypt, but for the present work, these have not been consulted 

spreadin^Th* the IdrIsf ,radi,ion - Sunder and 

spreading, I have mainly consulted secondary literature, both 

m within and outside the Bergen environment. 

Sources concerning c Asir in the nineteenth century 

The most detailed history of the first half of the nineteenth 
century in Asir, is that of Captain R.L. Playfair, A history of 
Arabia Felix or Yemen , 3 First published in 1859 , it presets a 
year-by-year account of the various events taking place in the 
Yemen. I, „ thus valuable as a factual referenc/book L i 

Eur ° pean hisloria " s concerned with the 
Yemen. Playfittr served as the first assistant political resident 'll 

thf^Le ,haVrheT SCa " te f SCritedaSq “ i,e “'cH-infom.ed, in 
me sense hat they convey the actual events as well as British 

“ In th ‘ S regard ’ P,a y fair ’ s account also provides us with 
_ eful information about the new power factor in Arabia, namely 
British colony of Aden. However, this book tends to focus 
on details and does not place the events in a wider context Dates 
g.ven by Playfair are generally reliable, more so asTe nar^ite 
approaches the time of writing. As with all colonial literature it is 

ssz iffiursr- “ i. 

" Esypricn and British archiva 

'Ash 4 Ahhou^hL T and Priva,e collections front 

! tEzsz - ■—» i«. 

, 987. I°40-1872, Ph D. thesis. University of Cambridge 
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Ottoman policies, and thus places the history of c AsTr within the 
framework of the Ottoman empire. In this regard this work is a 
useful corrective to Playfair’s British-oriented account. 

Colonial literature of somewhat later date (1915-23) may be 
useful for completing the picture of c AsIr under Turkish occupa¬ 
tion in the latter half of the nineteenth century. I have used two 
such works; Arabia Infelix or the Turks in Yamen by G. Wyman 
Bury 5 and Kings of Arabia by Harold F. Jacobs. 6 Both authors 
were connected to the British administration in Aden and their 
accounts are not of a really scholarly nature. Dates and references 
to events must be treated with scepticism—in many instances 
they are wrong. Nevertheless I have included references from 
these works, insofar as they provide interesting, or at least anec¬ 
dotal information. 

In Arabic, there exists an undated history of c AsIr, Ta 3 rJkh 
c Asir t by Hashim b. Sa c Id al-Nu c mI, a qadl of the Rijal al- 
Ma c . 7 8 This book focuses on the various tribal fractions involved 
in the turbulence in c Asir. I have mainly used the work to cross¬ 
check dates from European sources. 

Sources concerning the IdrTsi state in the twentieth century 

There are quite a number of contemporary sources, both English 
and Arabic, concerning the IdrisI state, deriving from the state 
itself or accounts of southwest Arabia in general. The material 
available to us is of varied importance and quality, and the 
following is an assessment of the main sources used in the 
present book. 

Contemporary Arabic and European Sources 

Some of the writings of Muhammad al-Idrisi are reproduced in a 
detailed history of the Yemeni coastal area by Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al- c AqIli; Ta°rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymam. 8 Parts of the 

5 G. Wyman Bury, Arabia Infelix of the Turks in Yamen , London 1915. 

. 6 Harold F. Jacobs, Kings of Arabia, London 1923. 

7 Hashim b. Sa c id al-Nu c mI, Ta^rtkh c Astr , n.p. (Riyad?): Printing and 
Press Publication Corp n.d. 

8 Muhammad b. Ahmad al- c AqIlI, Ta’rTkh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymant , II, 
2nd revised edn, Riyad 1982. 1 am grateful to Dr Yahya Ibrahim at the 
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reproduced material are letters, sent by al-ldrisl to Aslrl 
shaykhs concerning various matters. There are also longer pieces 
of writing which may give insight into the political thinking and 
the style of rhetoric—of Muhammad al-ldrisl. One of his 
writings may be considered of special importance, since it gives a 
firsthand account of the early days of the Idris! movement and its 
conflicts with the Ottomans. It is also an interesting document in 
its own right, since it is an attempt to justify the uprising against 
the Ottomans and in so doing makes use of an interesting mixture 
of old and modern arguments. This letter, a bayan, or announ¬ 
cement, is reproduced with a translation as an appendix to this 
book. 9 

In European languages, most primary information stems 
from reports to and from the British resident at Aden, the Foreign 
Office and the India Administration. These documents are 
preserved in the Public Records Office in London, and have been 
investigated by John Baldry in a series of articles. 10 Although 
his work has not focused on the Idris! state as such, his research 
has brought to light and documented most important aspects of 
Anglo-Idrisi relations as well as the complex imperialist motives 
behind Anglo-Italian rivalry in c As!r. 

The two above-mentioned works by G. Wyman Bury and 
H.F. Jacobs are both contemporary works which give additional 
insight into the history of the Idris! state, and to British reactions 
to the activities of Muhammad al-Idrist. But, the fact that these 
are contemporary reports, gives additional reasons to exercise 
caution with regard to bias, especially when it comes to the 
period of the First World War. Neither of the two accounts are 


National Records Office in Khartoum for making available a copy of 
this very useful book. 

9 Muhammad al-IdrisT, Bayan li’l-ncis wa-huda wa-maw c i?.a li'l- 
muttaqin , Cairo 1912. 

10 John Baldry, ‘Anglo-Italian rivalry in Yemen and c Asir 1900-1934’, 
Die Welt des I slams, xvii, 1-4, 1976-77, 156-93; ‘The power and 
mineral concessions of the Idris! Imamate of L Asir 1910-1929’, 
Arabian Studies , II, 1976, 76-103; ‘The Turkish-Italian War in the 
Yemen 1911-1912’, Arabian Studies, III, 1976, 51-65; ‘Al-Yaman 
and the Turkish occupation 1849-1914’, Arabica , 23/2, 1976, 156- 
96; ‘Imam Yahya and the Yamani uprising of 1904-07’, c Abr 
Nahrain, xviii. 
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written by disinterested scholars. 

The First World War led to British investigations in Arabia 
in order to assess the possibility of recruiting Arab allies against 
the Ottoman Empire. One result of these investigations is Asir 
before World War /. Asir Handbook , prepared for the Arab 
Bureau in Cairo by Sir Arthur Kinnahan Cornwallis. 11 This is a 
detailed report on the state of affairs in c As!r, including notes on 
tribal loyalties and prominent personalities. The book is by its na¬ 
ture factual; little attempt is made to go beyond mere description. 

The need for surveillance and understanding of the Arabian 
Peninsula also resulted in a German work, Der Kampf um 
Arabien zwischen der Turkei und England by Franz Stuhl- 
mann. 12 Although written with a strong pro-Ottoman tendency, 
it is a detailed piece of contemporary history, and a corrective to 
the bias of British sources. 

As to developments in c AsIr in the 1920s, we have reports 
by the Syrian-American Amin Rihani. 13 He travelled extensively 
in Southwest Arabia in this period and met with the contenders in 
the Arab rivalry that followed the First World War. His works 
are more travel literature than political analysis, and facts and 
evaluations should be treated with care. Nevertheless, it is still 
useful for the creation of a more complete picture of the Idris! 
state, its founder and its people. 

The final years of the Idris! state are outlined in a series of 
surveys by Arnold J. Toynbee. 14 These are descriptions of 
political developments in the Arabian Peninsula, based on 
contemporary journals and periodicals. Thus, the surveys can be 
seen as a summary of contemporary surveillance and comments 

1 1 Arthur Kinnahan Cornwallis, Asir before World War 1. Asir 
handbook , prepared 1916, reprinted New York-Cambridge 1976. 

12 Franz Stuhlmann, Der Kampf um Arabien zwischen der Turkei und 
England , Hamburgische Forschungen, Erstes Heft, Hamburg: Verlag 
George Westermann 1916. 

13 Amin Rihani, Around the coasts of Arabia, London 1930. There is 
also a report to the American Consul in Aden on the Yemen and c Asir 
included in R.W. Sinclair (ed.), Documents on the History of South 
West Arabia, Salisbury, NC 1976, I. From internal evidence and style 
it is clear that the report is written by Amin Rihani. 

14 Arnold J. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs,!, 1925, London 
1927; Survey of International Affairs, 1928 , London 1929. 
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and are useful for establishing chronology. 

Other sources 

The book by al- c AqlH mentioned above also contains an 
exhaustive history on c AsIr in the early twentieth century, with a 
very detailed description of the tribal divisions in the region and 
their various political loyalties. In the search for factual informa¬ 
tion about the Idrlsi state, al- c AqlH’s work is the most useful 
reference, although it is not clear where he gets his information 
from; the edition available to me does not contain systematic 
references. However, dates or specific events referred to by al- 
c AqIlI are in the majority of cases confirmed by other sources. 
On the other hand, his work has been criticised for having an 
explicit pro-Sa c udI tendency. ^ Taking heed of this criticism, I 
have tried to avoid relying too heavily on al- c AqIlI when exami¬ 
ning Sa c udl-Idrisl relations. 

A history of Sa c udl expansionist ambitions in the Yemen is 
written by Muhammad C A1I al-Shahhari.^ The sections concer¬ 
ning c Asir relies heavily on al- c AqIlI, but al-Shahhari also draws 
on newspapers and periodicals. This makes it a useful addition 
and corrective to al- c AqIII. 

Apart from the private archives of the Adarisa, there are 
other primary sources which have not been used for this study, 
and which may be sources for future research. First of all, there 
is the Ottoman material, which quite possibly could have provi¬ 
ded very useful information and a whole new angle to the work. 
The same is true for Italian archival material which may give 
more detailed insight into the nature of Italian-Idris! relations. 
Thirdly, I have not consulted contemporary newspapers which 
may contain opinions given by parties other than those directly 
involved—particularly around the time when the Idrisls joined 
Britain in the First World War. Extensive research including the 
above-mentioned sources would no doubt change and refine 
much of what is written here. 

I 5 Reissner makes this criticism in his article ‘Die Idrisiden in c Aslr. 

Ein historischer Oberblick’, Die Welt des Islams, xxi, 1981, 24. 

16 Muhammad c Ali al-Shahhari, al-Mutami c al-tawassu c iyya al- 

Sa c udiyya ft 'l-Yainan, Beirut 1979. 



